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BREEDING OF THE GREEN IMPERIAL PIGEON 


(Ducula aenea) 


By A. A. Prestwicn (Southgate, England) 


The Green Imperial or Bronze Fruit Pigeon has a very wide dis- 
tribution, being found in India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
China, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Flores, Borneo, Celebes, 
Philippine Islands, etc. There are, consequently, numerous races, 
as many as fourteen being recognized. 

This pigeon may be common in the wild state, but it is very seldom 
seen in captivity in Great Britain. The Zoological Society of London 
received their first specimen in 1866, a second arriving the following 
year, with three more in 1871: other arrivals were 1878, one ; 
1883, one ; 1884, three ; 1892, one ; since when there have probably 
been others. The only record of private ownership is the pair of the 
Philippine race (D. a. chalybura) collected in 1903 by Walter Good- 
fellow for Mrs. E. J. Johnstone. 

Pigeons collectively do not enjoy the popularity with aviculturists 
they perhaps deserve. The smaller Fruit Pigeons, on the rare occa- 
sions they are imported, usually find ready buyers as the majority 
are so very beautiful. But the larger species, such as the present 
which measures 15-17 inches in length, would probably prove almost 
unsaleable, except to a zoo—and that is really the best place for them. 

In August, 1954, a London dealer offered us five Green Imperials 
(their origin being unknown it was, of course, impossible to determine 
the race) and despite the fact we had no suitable accommodation 
we bought them. Fortunately, John Yealland, as on many other 
occasions, both before and since, kindly eased the situation by taking 
them on deposit at the London Zoo: and there they remained for 
nearly two years, until May, 1956, when they were finally trans- 
ferred to our newly constructed range of pigeon aviaries. Having 
been at the Zoo for so long one would have thought they would have 
been very steady and that nothing could disturb them. But such 
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was far from being the case ; they were exceedingly timid and on the 
slightest pretext would panic, somehow “half-roll’’ and hang 
suspended from the roof of the flights—it will perhaps be remembered 
from past accounts that the flights of these particular aviaries are 
composed entirely of close-woven wattle fencing, except the roof 
which is wire-netting. However, they gradually quietened down and 
at the present time are as steady as one could reasonably expect. 

We assumed that if, as we hoped, they attempted to nest it would 
be some time during March, April, or May. We were reconciled 
to the fact we had missed the 1956 breeding season and so we were 
not disappointed that they showed no signs of nesting during the 
remaining summer months. Autumn and winter passed and they 
appeared to be troubled not at all by the cold. At the Zoo they 
had had a heated house to use if they were so disposed, but with us 
they have only half-open shelters, facing north ; and as often as not 
they did not use them but roosted out. So they may be considered 
quite hardy. 

We experienced considerable difficulty in pairing them up as in 
coloration and size the sexes appear to be exactly similar. Finally, 
mainly as a result of trial and error, we sorted out what we believed 
to be two pairs; the odd bird being paired with a surplus Pied 
Imperial. 

Wooden seed-trays were provided as platforms for the expected 
nests, and roughly formed foundation nests of straw were added as an 
incentive. Straw, however, proved an unsuitable nesting material. 
In common with some other Fruit Pigeons this species has somewhat 
specialized feet, very strong with broad soles, developed to enable it to 
clamber about branches and so reach fruit that would otherwise be 
difficult of access. While indulging in courtship pursuit they frequently 
landed on the platforms, with the result that the straw was dragged 
out and scattered. Hay proved a quite successful alternative. The 
actual nests were of a very scanty nature—little more indeed than 
a few wisps of hay. 

At the beginning of January we started dusting the food with 
powdered cuttle-fish bone—this with a view to obviating egg-laying 
troubles that might be due to any calcium deficiency. It certainly 
had the desired effect as none was experienced. 

Pair No. 1. On gth March an egg was laid in the sand at the front 
of the flight. It was unfortunately punctured. On 1st April an egg was 
laid in the sand at the back of the flight and another was found in the 
nest : both of these were transferred to domestic pigeons, but they 
proved to be infertile. A fourth egg was laid on 22nd April, but was 
deserted after a week or so and was removed on 3rd May. The measure 
ments of three of these eggs were 42 X 32 mm., 42°1 X 32°6 mm, 

and 42:2 <X 32°5 mm. ; they were pure white with a slight gloss. 
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Pair No. 2. An egg was laid on 27th April, but was thrown out of 
the nest and broken on 7th May. A second egg was laid on 1st June. 
The female settled down and as incubation progressed she became 
increasingly tame, eventually so much so that towards the end of the 
period she even allowed herself to be stroked while on the nest. Both 
parents spent a great deal of time on the nest. We were unable to 
decide whether the male was actually assisting in the incubation or 
whether he was merely keeping his mate company. During the 
three or four days prior to the hatching both hardly left the nest. 
The egg was found to have “ starred”’ on the afternoon of the 2oth 
and had hatched by next morning. The incubation period is believed 
to have been eighteen days. It is, however, rather difficult to determine 
this point with any accuracy because the female did not begin seriously 
to incubate until several days after the laying of the solitary egg. 
The nestling in down was dark rufous above and pale rufous-brown 
below. The female brooded it very closely, so closely in fact that it 
gave cause for anxiety as the weather part of the time was very hot 
indeed. ‘This close-brooding lasted for about a week and may have 
been the reason why the young one appeared to be very slow to 
develop—at least by domestic pigeon standards. It then grew rapidly. 
Lest it leave the nest prematurely a heap of straw was placed beneath 
to break its fall. This, however, proved to be an unnecessary precau- 
tion. It was strong and robust and by 11th July was perching on the 
edge of the nest, managing to reach a perch the following day and 
thenceforward finding its way round the aviary quite easily. 

On leaving the nest the young one appeared to be an almost exact 
replica of its parents except that it was, of course, very much smaller. 
It was a little less brightly coloured, with the legs and feet paler, but it 
had quite a high gloss on the back and wings. It throve amazingly 
and was, and is, a great credit to its parents who, in their turn, at 
all times behaved in a really exemplary manner, even now with 
never a hint of spitefulness. 

Food. In captivity the feeding of these large pigeons presents little 
difficulty : they will thrive on a very wide variety of foods. We have 
known one species do very well, for a time at least, on damsons and 
soaked brown bread ! 

Our own staple food consists of apples, bananas, tomatoes, and dates, 
diced, mixed together and dried off with coarse biscuit-meal. The 
drying off is very important, otherwise the birds will soon become 
very soiled round the head, neck, and breast, and look very unsightly. 
We have tried several biscuit-meals and found the most satisfactory 
to be “‘ Stamina” Poultry Biscuit Meal, which we put through a 
mincing machine. To this staple mixture we add, as available, a 
large variety of extras, grapes, cherries, plums, pears, pomegranates, 
green peas, chopped lettuce ; boiled potatoes, carrots, rice ; soaked 
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sultanas, apricots, and figs. We do not give any form of milk-sop, 
soaked sponge-cake, or insectivorous food, as is sometimes recommended 
for some of the smaller species. 

The food for a dozen Green and Pied Imperials takes quite a lot 
of preparing. It does not, however, need to be chopped very finely. 
Both these species have enormous gapes and are capable of swallowing 
incredibly large pieces. In the wild state they are partial to nutmegs 
which they swallow whole with ease : later, when the peel has been 
digested, the nut is disgorged. 

From the time the young one was hatched a heaped teaspoonful of 
** Bemax ” containing a couple of drops of cod liver oil was sprinkled 
on the food. 

Water. ‘The authorities are still somewhat divided on whether this 
pigeon drinks in the wild state. There can really be little doubt that 
it is a regular drinker. Naturally, we provide water at all times, but, 
as yet, have never seen one drink. 

Postscript—The young one was separated from its parents on 
6th August as they showed signs of nesting again. An egg was in fact 
laid on gth August and duly hatched on 1st September. The squab 
is at present only two days old, and much now depends on the weather. 


* * * 


As described above, A. A. Prestwich has bred the Green Imperial 
Pigeon (Ducula aenea). It is believed that this may be a first success. 

Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this 
species in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to com- 
municate at once with the Hon. Secretary. 
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KEEPING THE PALE-BILLED WOODPECKER 


By J. L. THrop (Curator, Buteyn Bird Ranch, San Luis Rey, 
California, U.S.A.) 


There is a group of large woodpeckers found in North and Central 
America which are regarded as being the most impressive of all wood- 
peckers. Members of this group practically all fall under different 
genera, the only reason for calling them a group at all is their somewhat 
similar appearance. They are all crested and have some semblance of a 
white V on the back. This group contains the rapidly disappearing 
North American Ivory-billed Woodpecker and the Mexican Imperial 
Woodpecker, the largest of all woodpeckers, measuring 20 to 22 inches. 
These two species, due to their specialized feeding habits, cannot survive 
the encroachment of civilization. Other members are much better 
favoured, the Pileated Woodpecker and the one we are now concerned 
with, the Pale-billed Woodpecker (Phoeceastes guatemalensis) are two. 
Other members are found south of Mexico. 

The members of this group have not often been kept in captivity. 
The feeding habits are so demanding that few people would assume 
such a burden. George and Evelyn Whitney, of Elsinore, California, 
did assume this challenge, and the following information was compiled 
in the hope it may add to the general knowledge of these magnificent 
birds. 

George Whitney, Jerome Buteyn, and Pat Murphy took a trip to 
San Blas, Nayarit, Mexico, in the early part of May, 1955. They are 
all bird enthusiasts and the trip was one of observation with the hope 
of bringing something home for their collections. 

A Pale-billed Woodpecker’s nest was discovered a few miles from 
San Blas along one of the forest tracks. The nest was in an old, rotten 
palm tree about 16 feet from the ground. The palm had broken off 
at the junction of a previous woodpecker’s nest. The wood was soft 
and pulpy. Two unfeathered young were taken ; from the colour of 
the skin and pin-feathers of the crown, we know they were a pair. 
One was red and the other was black, the red-crested was the male 
and was also the larger. The two birds ate mealworms readily, and 
no meals were missed. The female, regrettably, was accidentally 
killed before they got home. 

Coming back from Mexico, 108 degrees temperature was en- 
countered in the Arizona desert and all the mealworms died. The 
whole of the last day home the bird survived on those worms. 

A short while after the bird’s capture several black specks were 
noticed under the skin. These grew quite large; one of them was 
lanced and a large grub-like creature filled with blood was squeezed 
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out. Seven or eight of these parasites were removed and what future 
effect these might have had can only be speculated. 

The bird was fed exclusively on mealworms for the first two months, 
By this time he ate about fifty a day in two feedings. Other insect life 
was tried during this time and it invariably caused indigestion. 
Hard-boiled egg yolk was introduced and eventually the whole of 
the yolk and part of the white was consumed every day. He had a 
liking for “‘ mocking bird food ’’, though objected if it was dampened. 
The most notable thing connected with this bird was his sensitive 
digestive system. 

It was felt that an effort should be made to get the bird on a more 
varied diet, and since these woodpeckers eat a small quantity of berries 
and fruits in season, one soaked raisin was fed the bird. For two days he 
moaned and complained with a stomach-ache. A week later he was 
again given a soaked raisin and again he complained, but for a shorter 
time. The raisin was given with increasing frequency until it became a 
staple item. In season he also got two grapes each day, but he had to 
be started on these half a grape at a time and still he was upset. The 
tiniest piece of apple produced the same results until eventually he was 
eating a piece about the size of a thumb-nail at each feeding. 

At one time the woodpecker got indigestion that continued for two 
days. The Whitneys were at their wits end trying to figure the cause. 
It was found that when potatoes, for moisture, were put in the bran 
containing mealworms the worms became toxic and the bird invariably 
was sick. Apples used for the same purpose caused no ill-effects nor did 
the flat cactus leaves. These leaves are preferred by most California 
aviculturists and are cut in strips and laid on top of the bran. He was 
very fond of bread slightly dampened with milk but this always gave 
him indigestion so it was given sparingly. 

The moult was made gradually so the bird always looked in top con- 
dition with a fine sheen on the feathers. George thought it odd, but they 
never found any of the red crest feathers. In the spring the normally 
white areas of the bird, the wing patches, and the V on the back, turned 
bright yellow. George thinks this may be due to the sulphur content 
in the egg yolks given. 

The woodpecker was given a lot of freedom in the house and 
became increasingly destructive until he was about two months old. 
At this time he attacked the wood panelled den and in a short time had 
a hole that soon would have gone through the wall to the outside. He 
was put in an all-metal cage 4 feet square and 2 feet high where he 
quickly adjusted himself. For preoccupation he would busily pulverize 
a piece of two by four wood put in his cage every few days. He disliked 
a small clapper bell intensely and spent much time worrying it. 

George found the bird would go into battle stance, raise the crest as 
far forward as it would go, when he tapped the water container with 
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his finger. The bird would dance along his perch and his eyes would 
take on a glazed stare. It was definitly threatening. The woodpecker 
never acted this way to Mrs. Whitney. 

The loss of the bird was caused after two years in confinement when 
the Whitneys ran out of mealworms, the principal item in the diet. 
When their stock got down to 500 they would order more from their 
dealer. The 500 reserve would last ten days, it generally took only 
three or four days to receive the worms but they allowed a grace period 
to cover any delay. This time a severe delay occurred and the worms 
were not sent until fourteen days after they were ordered. The 
Whitneys made every effort to get them from local people, but nobody 
carried them in any quantity and with the diminishing supply of worms 
the bird soon died. The loss was felt very strongly. 

From the trials encountered with this bird, they feel it would be 
impossible to maintain a captured adult. The Whitneys plan to obtain 
another youngster of this group and see just how much they have 


learned. 
* * * 


BREEDING OF THE SENEGAL PARROT 
(POICEPHALUS SENEGALUS) AT THE 
KESTON FOREIGN BIRD FARM 


By Epwarp J. Boosry (Keston, Kent, England) 


I have always had a particularly soft spot in my heart for Senegal 
Parrots as I had a delightfully tame one for 21 years, and I am conse- 
quently very pleased to be able to record the successful breeding of the 
species here at the Keston Foreign Bird Farm this 1957 season. 

It seems that this may be a first breeding. Apparently they are said to 
have been bred in 1886, before the Avicultural Society had come into 
existence, but our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Prestwich, who is I think 
acknowledged to be the chief authority on the subject, wrote to me 
saying that he had “‘ always regarded the 1886 report as rather more 
than suspect ”’. 

Before the war we had a very fine-looking, and I should have said 
obvious, pair of Senegals here at Keston, but, although given every 
opportunity to do so, they never made any attempt to breed, so after we 
had had them for about three years, we parted with them. 

Then after the war we decided to try again, this time with a 
couple consisting of one we had purchased and one that had been 
kindly sent to us by Miss Knobel. They are by no means easy birds to 
sex, particularly single individuals, but Miss Knobel had rightly 
assumed that her bird was a hen and ours fortunately turned out to be 
acock. As a breeding proposition, however, they did not seem a very 
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promising pair owing to their extreme wildness, both of them—as they 
still do—dashing panic-stricken into their shelter uttering their worst 
slate pencil screeches, if anybody went near their aviary. 

They were very secretive about their nesting operations and | 
personally never saw either of them taking the slightest interest in their 
nest-box, but, as the hen eventually disappeared and as there was no 
sign of a corpse in the aviary, we assumed that she was sitting. This was 
in May and some time later, when both birds were in the flight and 
dashed headlong into the shelter, we decided to shut them in and have 
a look in the nest-box. The inspection revealed three half-grown young 
ones, all of which have been sucessfully reared and are now flying with 
their parents. 

The first one to fledge, which had the curious habit of frequently 
going back to spend long periods in the nest-box, came out about 6th 
July, and the other two some four days later. They are very fine young- 
sters, as will be seen from the accompanying photograph, which my 
partner Alec Brooksbank took when the youngest of them had only been 
out of the nest a couple of days or so. 

Actually the first intimation I had that they were starting to fledge 
was when one morning I approached their aviary and was astonished 
to see a Senegal Parrot sitting calmly on a perch instead of dashing 
wildly into the shelter! Closer inspection of course revealed its dark 
eyes, but the only difference from its parents in plumage was its very 
dark grey crown and pale ashy grey cheeks, as is the case with the other 
two. Altogether I don’t think I have ever seen such grown-up looking 
young ones—newly-fledged Blue-fronted Amazons, for instance, 
looking such very obvious juveniles. 

The nest-box, measuring about 10 inches square by 24 inches deep 
with half a coconut husk fixed in the bottom, was hung up under over- 
head cover in the open flight. 

In addition to their staple diet of sunflower, canary, hemp, and 
peanuts, the parent Senegals were given, while rearing their brood, a 
considerably increased amount of hemp and various extras. These 
consisted of boiled potato and carrot as well as a large cube of stale 
bread previously soaked in sweetened milk to which Virol, etc., had been 
added. These were given daily and we also offered them boiled white 
fish—of which my tame Senegal was so fond—but this they refused to 
sample, so it was discontinued. They always have spinach beet leaves 
and apple about twice a week throughout the year, and during the 
rearing period, both were given daily. 

Finally, for the benefit of anyone who might not be familiar with the 
appearance of these small parrots, I would just add that the Senegal is 
green with a grey head, and with the lower breast and abdomen 
orange-yellow. Its total length is a little over g inches. 
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As described, Edward J. Boosey has bred the Senegal Parrot 
(Powcephalus senegalus). It is believed that this may be a first success. 
Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this 
species in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to communi- 
cate at once with the Hon. Secretary. 


%* * * 


FOOTNOTE 


Dr. P. L. Sclater, reporting on the additions to the Zoological 
Society’s Menagerie during May, 1886, says amongst the most 
noticeable are: ‘* Five Senegal Parrots (Poeocephalus senegalus), pre- 
sented by R. B. Sheridan, Esq., May 5th. Four of these are young 
birds bred in a large aviary at Frampton Court, Dorchester, under the 
management and care of the late Mrs. Sheridan. This is of interest, 
as these Parrots are rarely known to breed in captivity” (P.Z.S., 
1886, 318). 

In Bull. Soc. Nat. d’Acclim. de France, 1888, 667, the Director of the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation (A. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire) says that on the 
4th April, 1888, he saw a number of “ Perroquets Marabous (P. 
senegalus) ’’ living in the open air at the London Zoo. A letter from 
Sclater, dated gist May, is quoted: ‘* We received five of these 
Parrots in June, 1886 : as we had been assured that four of them had 
been reared in an open flight, we installed them in the Gardens under 
similar conditions. Although two of the five birds, an old one and a 
young, died, it was a rather curious experiment. They passed all last 
winter (1887-1888) in the open flight where you saw them, without 
other shelter than several wooden boxes.” 

I have always regarded the Sheridan event as rather more than 
suspect, mainly because in the wild state the number of eggs is generally 
stated to be two. Four certainly seems to be a rather large brood, 
but the young may, of course, have been the product of two nests. 
I certainly think it more likely the four young were newly imported 
birds. 

A. A. P. 
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BREEDING OF DOUBLE-WATTLED CASSOWARY 


By Kenton C. Lint, Curator of Birds, Zoological Society of San Diego, 
California, U.S.A. 


A Double-wattled Cassowary chick (Caswarius casuarius aruensis) 
was hatched on goth April, 1957, in the Zoological Gardens of San 
Diego. In its history of forty-one years this is the first record of a 
Cassowary chick to be hatched successfully in the gardens. 

The Cassowaries are the only members of the group of struthious 
birds that have become adapted to life in the jungle. One of the most 
primitive living birds in the world to-day, this entire group has 
proved to be the most difficult to breed in captivity. Their heads are 
protected from thorns by a heavy casque and their powerful legs are 
fitted for crashing through tangled brush rather than for dashing at 
high speed over open plains. The bare portions of the face, as well as 
a long narrow space on each side of the neck, are brilliantly coloured 
in blue, red, and yellow, the variations in shading being an important 
factor in the separation of forms. About twenty have been described, 
ranging from north-eastern Australia to New Guinea and small 
adjacent islands. 

The plumage of the Cassowary is much like that of the Emu, having 
the same well-developed aftershaft. In structure, however, the wing is 
quite different from those of other struthious birds, the flight feathers 
being represented by five or six hard, stiff quills. When our Cassowaries 
are angry the wing feathers are scraped along the fence making a loud, 
rattling sound which warns one of their temper. 

Cassowaries are fierce, pugnacious creatures, able and ever-willing to 
deliver stunning blows with their powerful feet. Wounded birds are 
treated with respect by natives in the bush and captive specimens 
receive watchful consideration from their keepers and must be watched 
constantly. 

Male and female usually cannot be kept together unless in a very 
large enclosure. A compatible pair of adult Cassowaries is rarely 
seen in captivity. 

We have persisted in our efforts to breed this species in captivity. 
The male bird and father of this baby has been on exhibition for thirty- 
one years. He alone incubated three eggs this season. The incubation 
period was recorded at fifty-four days. 
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Double-wattled Cassowary Chick, Casuarius c. aruensis, 4 days old 
showing distinct wattles and helmet plate. 
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Male Double-wattled Cassowary, 31 years old, with 4-day-old chick, hatched in Zoological 
Gardens of San Diego, 
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THE IMMIGRANT BIRDS OF MAURITIUS 


By Burton Benepict (Floréal, Mauritius) 


The aviculturist who steps ashore in Mauritius will feel very much at 
home, for around him he will see some of the commonest aviary birds of 
Europe and America. The Indian Mynah (Acridotheris tristis) hops 
along the road ; the Bulbul (Ovocampsa jocosa) and Green Singing Finch 
(Serinus mozambicus) flit about the garden ; flights of Indian Ring-necked 
Parrakeets (Psittacula torquata) wing screeching overhead ; flocks of Red- 
eared Waxbills (Estrilda astrild) and Spice Finches (Munia punctulata) 
hover about the fields, and colonies of Spotted-backed Weavers (Ploceus 
spilonotus) build their elaborate nests in the casuarina trees by the sea. 

These pleasant observations may be interrupted by several reflections 
—surely these birds are not native to Mauritius, their very names 
betray their countries of origin as Africa and India. How did they 
reach this tiny island, barely the size of Surrey, which is some 1,400 
miles from the east coast of Africa and over 2,000 miles from India ? It 
is difficult to imagine a Waxbill or a Mynah flying such distances over 
water. Clearly they must have been brought, but why ? How ? And by 
whom ? Wandering further afield one sees more and more of these 
avian immigrants. The ubiquitous House Sparrow (Passer domesticus) 
is seen in every gutter, though it is the light-coloured Indian variety 
rather than the one familiar to English and American cities. Driving 
along, Necklace Doves (Spilopelia chinensis) and much smaller Zebra 
Doves (Geopelia striata) rocket up before the car. Everywhere in the 
island the story is the same. Another question springs to mind—where 
are the native birds of Mauritius ? 

Of the twenty-five species of birds once endemic in Mauritius only 
nine remain, and only one of these, the tiny, pearly Manioc-Bird 
(Malacirops borbonicus) is at allcommon. These little softbills, about the 
size of a Zebra Finch, are to be seen flitting about the garden uttering 
a metallic chirp. The local name, “ Pit-pit,” reflects this sound. The 
Manioc-Bird resembles the much rarer Olive White Eye (Zosterops 
curvirostris) but lacks the white eye ring. The Olive White Eye is more 
grey than olive, but otherwise resembles the Zosterops kept by 
aviculturists. The other endemic Mauritian birds include a small 
Peregrine Falcon, the Mauritius Kestrel (Falco punctatus) ; a very rare 
parrakeet, the Mauritius Parrakeet (Psittacula echo), which resembles 
the Indian Ring-neck but is rather larger; the extremely rare and 
beautiful Mauritius Pink Pigeon (/Vesoenas mayeri) ; the almost extinct 
Mauritius Cuckoo-Shrike (Coquus typicus) ; the Mascarene Blackbird 
(Microscelis borbonica), which is sooty-grey with a blackish crown ; and 
the Mascarene Flycatcher (Tchitrea bourbonnensis), an attractive bird 
with a black head, grey breast, and russet wings and tail. 
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When the Portuguese landed in Mauritius in 1507 they found no 
human inhabitants, but a rich and varied avifauna. Most famous of 
these now extinct birds was the almost legendary Dodo. A living 
specimen was exhibited in Europe in the seventeenth century. It died 
in England and was presented to Oxford. Nearly a hundred years 
later an over-zealous vice-chancellor consigned its moth-eaten remains 
to the fire. Only the head and a foot were retrieved from the flames, 
and these rather grisly objects may still be seen at the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The Dodo was only one of the many birds exterminated in Mauritius 

by the destruction of the forests, indiscriminate hunting, and the intro- 
duction of the rat, monkey, and mongoose. Some of these extinct birds 
make the aviculturist wistful, particularly the Mascarene Parrot 
(Mascarinus mascarin), which was found in the neighbouring island of 
Réunion as late as 1845, and the Broad-billed Mauritius Parrot, a large, 
handsome, nocturnal bird, probably flightless, which was sketched by a 
Dutch traveller in 1601-1602. Only a few of its bones have been found. 
Another striking bird which would have graced any aviary was the 
Dutch Pigeon (Alectroenas nitidissima). It had a greyish head, dark blue 
body, and russet tail and was last seen in 1850. 
* But what of the immigrants ? Some of them have fared no better 
than the native species. The Painted Quail (Excalfactoria chinensis) was 
introduced in the first half of the eighteenth century, but the Indian 
Mongoose, imported to destroy rats, has practically exterminated it 
along with other ground-nesting quail and partridges. Only the Indian 
Grey Partridge (Francolinus pondicerianus), introduced about 1750, is 
holding on precariously. The Helmet Guinea Fowl (Numida mitrata), 
introduced in the eighteenth century, is now very rare in the wild state, 
though several domesticated races exist. Only two ducks are to be 
found in Mauritius, the White-faced Tree Duck (Dendrocygna viduata), 
which may have migrated here from Madagascar, and Meller’s Duck 
(Anas melleri), also a Malagasy species. Both are extremely rare. 

The Red Avadavat (Amandava amandava) was an early importation 
in Mauritius. It was wiped out by the great cyclone of 1892. The same 
fate overtook the Cape Canary (Serinus canicollis) which was last seen 
in 1913. A different fate overtook the Java Sparrow (Padda oryzivora), 
which was introduced from Malaya about 1750. It became such a pest 
that an ordinance was passed to encourage its destruction. It was last 
seen in 1892. The Grey-headed or Madagascar Lovebird (Agapornis 
cana) was once common in Mauritius, but is now only found in the 
small neighbouring island of Rodrigues. Both the Pied Crow (Corvus 
albus) and the Indian House Crow (Corvus splendens) were introduced 
into Mauritius, the latter on several occasions. Both were indis- 
criminately shot and are now extinct in the Island. The Madagascar 
Broad-billed Roller (Eurystomus glaucurus), a large, handsome, magenta 
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bird, occasionally migrates to Mauritius between October and June. 
It is nearly always slaughtered on arrival. 

Yet some immigrants have managed not only to survive but to 
thrive. The absence of cyclones over the past twelve years has per- 
mitted the increase of many of the small finches. Both the Spice Finch 
and the Waxbill brought to Mauritius in the eighteenth century are 
becoming more abundant. The Spot-backed Weaver, known in the 
local French patois under the endearing name of “ le schlugschlug ”’, is 
increasing so rapidly as to become a pest. The Zebra Dove which 
reached Mauritius circa 1781, is well established. 

The Mynah was imported about 1760 to control locusts and grass- 
hoppers which were devastating crops. It has performed this task well 
and “‘le martin ”’, as it is called locally, is the most conspicuous bird in 
Mauritius. The Ring-necked Parrakeet was brought from India about 
1886, and is now considered a destructive pest. The Bulbul is even less 
popular because of its attacks on ripening fruit. It was introduced as a 
cage bird and accidentally released in 1892. 

Possibly the most beautiful Mauritian immigrant is the Madagascar 
Fody (Foudia madagascariensis) which was introduced some time in the 
eighteenth century. It is a bird about the size of a canary. The male 
in the early summer breeding season is a brilliant scarlet, which gives 
rise to the local name “ cardinal ’’. The wings are brownish and there 
is a small black diamond shaped mask over each eye. The female is 
yellowish-brown. They are fairly common birds though extremely shy. 
Much rarer is the Mauritius Fody (Foudia rubra), the ninth endemic 
Mauritius bird. Only the head and breast of the male of this species are 
scarlet, the rest being greyish-brown. The diamond-shaped eye patches 
are much larger than those of the Madagascar species. The female is 
brownish-grey. 

In spite of the existence of many easily bred species and a nearly 
perfect climate, there is little aviculture in Mauritius. In the central 
market one can purchase Green Singing Finches, Waxbills, Spice 
Finches, Ring-necked Parrakeets, and Zebra and Necklace Doves ; 
some degenerate Budgerigars are also offered. Most of these birds are 
kept as cage birds or in decorative aviaries in gardens. Little attempt 
is made to breed them. It seems a great pity that no efforts are made to 
breed some of the rarer endemic birds which, I fear, will disappear all 
too soon from this lovely Island. 
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AVICULTURE AND OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PARASITIC WEAVER-BIRDS 


By HERBERT FRIEDMANN, Curator of Birds, United States National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution (Washington, U.S.A.) 


Aviculturists frequently have opportunities to add to our knowledge 
of many kinds of birds, but because their first interest is properly one of 
keeping and breeding their birds, rather than looking for new data, 
they sometimes fail to record detailed observations which would be of 
use to other students of birds. The purpose of this short paper is to call 
attention to the need for fuller information on the Whydahs of the 
genera Vidua and Steganura and the related Combassous or Indigo 
Finches. 

These birds, either known to be parasitic in their breeding or 
suspected of being so, are frequently kept in aviaries, which gives the 
aviculturist the opportunity to add important information of a sort 
that would be extremely difficult to obtain in field studies of wild birds. 
Parasitic birds have been a special study of mine for many years and at 
present I am preparing a comprehensive report on these weavers. 
Bringing together all the available information, both published and 
unpublished, has revealed the many and serious gaps in our knowledge 
of them, and I would urge all aviculturists having any of these birds to 
keep careful records of any observations on the courtship and breeding 
habits they may display. I shall be glad to correspond with anyone 
having notes on them, and hope that by combining many individual 
notes and experiences there may result an account more useful to, and 
more meaningful for, all parties concerned. 

The need for further knowledge may be made clearer by appending 
here a series of particular questions to which it is hoped that some 
answers may be forthcoming from observations on these birds in 
captivity. First of all a list of the species involved may be helpful. 
They are as follows:— 


Pin-tailed Whydah, Vidua macroura. 

Blue Whydah, Vidua hypocherina. 

Straw-tailed Whydah, Vidua fischeri. 

Shaft-tailed Whydah, Vidua regia. 

Paradise Whydah, Steganura paradisaea. 

Black-winged Indigo Finch, Vidua (Hypochera) chalybeata. 

Dusky Indigo Finch, Vidua (Hypochera) funerea. 

Brown-winged Glossy Indigo Finch, Vidua (Hypochera) amauropteryx. 


There are many races of the Indigo Finches, some of which figure 
in the literature as distinct species—ultramarina, nigeriae, camerunensis. 
codringtoni, etc., but it appears that all are referable to the three species 
listed above. Another parasitic weaver, the so-called Cuckoo-Finch, 
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Anomalospiza imberbis, is of interest in this connection, but it has not been 
kept as an aviary bird to any extent. 

Specific questions for which answers are needed for each of the above 
birds are all too numerous. The following are the most obvious and 
important ones that aviculturists may be able to help solve. 


(1) What is the incubation period (in days) ? 

) Are the eggs laid at daily intervals or is there a longer period 
between them ? 

(3) How many eggs are laid by a single hen in what would 

correspond to a “ clutch ’”’ ? Size and colour of the eggs ? 

(4) Which species attempt to make nests themselves and under what 
conditions do they do so ? (see, in this connection, the note by 
Karl Nielsen, AvicULTURAL MAGAzinE, 1956, vol. 62, pp. 11-13, 
where the Black-winged Indigo Finch, Vidua chalybeata, is 
recorded as making its own nest and raising its young in one 
aviary, and as parasitic on Fire Finches in another). 

(5) When nests are built by the Viduines themselves do both sexes 
take part in the process ; if only one, which one ? Describe the 
nest as accurately as possible. 

(6) In such cases is incubation done only by the female, the male, 
or both ? 

(7) In such cases, is feeding of nestlings done by the female, the 
male, or by both ? 

(8) How long does the nestling remain in the nest (number of days 
from hatching to leaving the nest) ? 

(9) In cases where the Viduine species is parasitic on another bird in 
the aviary, does the parasitic egg hatch before those of the host ? 

(10) In such cases, does the female parasite remove or damage one 
or more of the eggs of the host when laying its own ? 

(11) In such cases, do the young of the parasite and of the host get 
along together amicably, or is there aggressive behaviour 
between them ? If there is, just what takes place ? 

(12) Is there any sign of hostility between the adults of potential 
hosts and potential parasites, as there is between many small 
birds and some cuckoos ? 

(13) Does the male indulge in any courtship display in captivity ? 
If so, how regularly or frequently ? What does the courtship 
consist of, and how does it differ in different species of Whydahs 
or Indigo Finches ? 

Describe in detail the coloration and pattern of the mouth 

markings and gape wattles of the young nestlings. In such 

cases as may occur where unnatural hosts are used, by virtue of 
their availability in the cage, note whether there is great dis- 
similarity between the mouth markings of the young of the host 
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and of the parasite. If there is, watch to see if the lack of 
similarity seems to work against the attention the young parasite 
receives from its foster-parent. 


Information on any of these points for any of these species will be 
greatly appreciated. Needless to say, full credit will be given the donors 
for any information they may supply. Due allowance will have to be 
made in interpreting observations for the artificial elements introduced 
by the fact of captivity, such as the unnatural choice of hosts forced 
upon a parasite by having to use what other birds the aviary contains, 
by the absence of “‘ individual distance ”’, etc. 


* * * 


FIRST BREEDING OF THE GREATER HILL 
MYNAH (EULABES RELIGIOSA) AT THE 
KESTON FOREIGN BIRD FARM 


By Epwarp J. Boosgy (Keston, Kent, England) 


A pair of Greater Hill Mynahs have successfully reared a young 
one here at the Keston Foreign Bird Farm this (1957) season, and in 
reply to a letter of mine, Mr. Prestwich wrote saying they have 
** certainly never been bred before ”’. 

The parents are a most amusing and quite celebrated couple as they 
appeared on television in September, 1956, when an hour’s programme 
was devoted to our Bird Farm. 

We imported a number of hand-reared Greater Hill Mynahs from 
India in 1955 and kept one specially tame cock whom we called Joe. 
He was given an aviary to himself and the following year was provided 
with a mate who more or less christened herself Jo-Jo. Incidentally, 
although they are superficially as alike as two peas, it is possible to 
sex these Mynahs by the colours of the eyes and legs. As is the case 
with many of the cockatoos, the cock’s eye has an almost black iris, 
while that of the hen is of a brownish colour, and her legs are of a paler 
yellow than his, as also are her wattles. 

Our pair both emit terrific wolf whistles and this is apt to have a 
rather disconcerting effect on our female customers, causing them to 
glance hurriedly round to see which male member of our staff has 
taken a fancy to them! They also whistle ‘“‘ Pop goes the Weasel ”, 
Joe doing the first part, and Jo-Jo finishing it for him with an extra 
loud ‘‘ POP .. . goes the Weasel”. Joe gives the most accurate and 
reverberating imitation of the ringing of a bell—a sound which I 
should have thought was extraordinarily difficult for a bird to re- 
produce. They also do a rather fruity laugh and a very wheezy 
asthmatical cough, and are excellent talkers with a very clear enuncia- 
tion, among their sayings being: ‘‘ Hullo Joe,” ‘“‘ How are you 
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Jo-Jo ?,” ““ Come on Jo-Jo,” and a particularly withering “‘ Silly old 
Crow !””’ which one of our staff used to say to Joe when he was in an 
aviary by himself. They are both, particularly Jo-Jo, very devoted to 
our General Manager, Bill Cummings—as they ought to be, considering 
the care he bestows upon them. 

Being by nature more or less omnivorous they were always given a 
varied diet, particularly when they were rearing their young one, at 
which time they were given bread and milk, insectivorous mixture, 
apples, pears, cherries, grapes, etc.: minced raw meat, chopped 
dates, and, morning and evening, a rationed allowance of gentles and 
mealworms. Once—a rather anxious moment—they were given a 
skinned mouse and I had qualms lest it should be too much, in one go, 
for the young one. However, my fears proved groundless, for Jo-Jo 
took it in her beak with its hind legs flapping about outside, and after 
doing some rather muffled talking owing to this obstruction, dis- 
appeared into the nest-box and fed it to the young one, who was none 
the worse, and, incidentally, was always very noisy when being fed. 

Two days before the young one fledged a most extraordinary thing 
happened. Jo-Jo suddenly decided to murder Joe, and had not my 
partner Alec Brooksbank happened to pass their aviary at the crucial 
moment and succeeded in rescuing poor Joe, she would certainly have 
succeeded. Although the stronger bird of the two, he was in a state of 
abject terror and she had got him on the ground in the corner of the 
flight and was starting to hammer away at his head. 

Always hitherto a most devoted couple, they had been together in 
the same aviary for about eighteen months, and I can think of no 
explanation at all of why she should have so suddenly and viciously 
attacked him. In any case a very disconsolate Joe was removed from 
the aviary and the following day the young one perched for some time 
in the entrance to the nest-box and then went back inside again. The 
next day it came right out and flew straight down and had a bath! It 
was very steady and, although a strong flier, never did any of the usual 
banging about in the aviary, and I only wish all newly-fledged birds 
were as self-possessed and sensible. 

Actually, if there was to be any trouble between the parents, we 
originally thought it would be that Joe might attack Jo-Jo, because he 
was extremely possessive about their only child, and in the early stages 
did practically all the feeding of it. Incidentally, I may add that the 
young Mynah is now fully independent and has been taken away from 
its mother. We naturally wondered what sort of reception Joe would 
get when he returned to the aviary, but apart from Jo-Jo calling him 
asilly old crow several times and both of them doing a good deal of 
whistling, there was very little reaction on either side. The following 
morning, however, Joe was found dashing about in the aviary and 
panting with exhaustion, so, although she did not appear to be doing 
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so at the time, we could only conclude that Jo-Jo had been chasing him 
about. Rather regretfully therefore, we decided that the only thing 
to do was to clip one of her wings so that Joe could always easily get 
away from her. The curious thing is that judging by their demeanour 
whenever one is watching them, one would still imagine that they are 
at all times the very best of friends. 

Last year the parents went to nest twice, on each occasion breaking 
their very beautiful, faintly speckled bright blue eggs, but this may have 
been because their nest had no coconut husk fixed in the bottom, as it 
had this year. It is true that, from the nesting material supplied, they 
selected numerous twigs and coarse grass stalks which they deposited 
in the box, but they did not make a proper nest, and this I think was 
the cause of the broken eggs. When nesting, they have a curious habit 
of periodically carrying quite large stones into the nest-box, and these 
had to be removed from time to time. 

As will be seen from the accompanying photographs which were 
taken by my partner Alec Brooksbank the day after the young one left 
the nest, it was at first smaller than its mother, and, of course, lacked 
the high gloss on the black plumage of an adult. Its legs were very pale 
whitish-yellow, as were the rudimentary wattles which consisted of 
small, flat patches of bare skin. 





As described above Edward J. Boosey has bred the Greater Hill 
Mynah (Eulabes religiosa). It is believed that this may be a first success. 
Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this species 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to communicate at 
once with the Hon. Secretary. 
* * * 


THE BIRDS AT PAIGNTON ZOO 
By Captain H. S. Sroxes (Longdon, Rugeley, England) 


On a recent visit to this Zoo, which was often referred to in our 
Magazine in Mr. Whitley’s day, it was a great pleasure to see the 
beautiful garden and lake and the wonderful greenhouses all planted 
with rare and lovely plants, and to find the bird population being 
gradually brought up again to its pre-war standard. The Paignton 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens, Ltd., the proprietors of this Zoo, 
sent an expedition to British Guiana on their own account, and this 
has resulted in a number of rare and interesting birds and mammal 
being brought back. 

The great tropical house with its nine large compartments and 2 
score or so of small ones has as yet but few birds in it, but includes 
Sunbirds and a pair of Violaceous Tanagers which were nesting. 
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One compartment with a small pool was being prepared for a Surinam 
Jacana (Jacana spinosa) which the Zoo has had for some time. 

The Parrot house, with its cages of unusual and very practical 
design, still contains some of Mr. Whitley’s old inmates, such as a 
Blue-eyed Cockatoo and a Green-winged King Parrakeet. There is 
a good series of Amazon Parrots, including the Yellow-headed, 
Mealy, Red-throated, Salvin’s, Sallé’s, and Orange-winged. The 
Conures also are well represented with the Brown-throated, Finsch’s, 
the Greater Patagonian, and Golden-crowned. There are specimens 
of the Orange-crowned Gold Coast Parrot (Poicephalus gulielmi 
fantiensis), and of Maximilian’s Parrot. In this house were also a pair 
of Abyssinian Touracos and a pair of Double-toothed Barbets 
(Lybius bidentatus) brought from Africa by Mr. Michelmore, the head 
of the Whitley Educational Trust. 

Extensive repairs and renovations have been carried out to many 
of the houses and ranges of aviaries, and these are now populated by a 
choice selection of birds, which were shown to me by the Curator, 
Mr. Travers. A great deal of thought is given to the care and comfort 
and feeding of the birds, and the result is obvious in their beautiful 
condition. 

A range of about eight tropical aviaries has a good selection of 
finches, doves, and softbills, and Tinamous of two interesting species. 
One compartment contains four specimens of the Little Blue Heron 
(Florida caerulea) in its immature white form, another one a pair of 
Mount Roraima Aracaris (Pteroglossus roraimae), brought back by the 
British Guiana expedition, and thought to be a first importation. 

There is a long range of outdoor aviaries, with shelters which can be 
heated when necessary, containing a series of macaws and cockatoos. 
Another range with very large flights has Occipital Blue Pies, breeding 
yearly, and a small collection of pheasants. 

The birds of prey range houses among other Raptores a pair of 
Condors which must have been there for thirty years, the hen laying 
yearly. Owls are also well represented. 

Beautiful paddocks on the hillside contain Sarus, Stanley, Demoiselle, 
and White-necked Cranes ; Cereopsis Geese bred last winter, and 
Barnacles were nesting at the time of my visit. 

Perhaps the pride of the whole collection are two Wattled Cranes, 
received separately from Africa, the later arrival a young bird. It is 
greatly to be hoped that they may prove to be a pair. 

A small pond enclosure has Rosy Wood Ibises, Sacred Ibises, 
and Tree Ducks, and another one Black-necked Storks and Pelicans. 
Black-footed Penguins had bred in this shelter. 

The main lake, with wooded islets and beautifully planted margin, 
has a rather sparse collection of waterfowl, which it is hoped to increase. 

Loose in the garden are literally scores of Peafowl, mostly very 
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tame, and a great attraction to visitors. This is not the place to speak 
of domestic pigeons, of mammals, of tropical fish and reptiles, all 
well displayed and in excellent condition. 

The Zoo authorities have ambitious schemes in view for the develop- 
ment of a beautiful, wooded valley beyond the lake, with hillside 
paddocks and rocky quarries for a series of large birds and mammals, 
and of groupings of plants in their natural orders. This would certainly 
be a unique addition, though even to-day a visit of two or three days 
is not too much to devote to this Zoo. 


* * * 


NOTES FROM THE WILDFOWL TRUST 
By S. T. Jounstone (Slimbridge, Glos., England) 


Among the recent arrivals at New Grounds the most important 
addition to the collection has been a fine consignment of birds made 
available by the courtesy of the Department for Internal Affairs of 
New Zealand. This consignment included three pairs of New Zealand 
Brown Duck (Anas aucklandica chlorotis), three pairs of Blue or Mountain 
Duck (Hymenolaimus malacorhynchos)—a species which we understand has 
never before been kept in captivity, and two pairs of New Zealand 
Scaup (Aythya nove-seelandie). These birds have now finished their 
quarantine and are well established in our pens. 

The arrival of two male Kelp Geese (Chloéphaga hybrida hybrida) 
from the Falkland Islands means that all species of geese are now re- 
presented in the Wildfowl Trust collection. These were accompanied 
by two pairs of Flightless Steamer Duck ( Tachyeres brachypterus). 

After many years we have at last succeeded in obtaining and estab- 
lishing a Buflehead (Bucephala albeola) at Slimbridge. A pair was sent 
to us from North America but unfortunately the male died on arrival. 
The female was force-fed on small sections of eel for some days and is 
now out on the main diving pond, in perfect health. 

Common Scoter (Melanitia nigra nigra) have also been established for 
the first time, and a further addition has been a fine pair of Hooded 
Merganser (Mergus cucullatus) reared and presented to us by Mr. Pilling 
of Seattle. 

The fine weather of May and June has helped to make 1957 the most 
successful breeding season yet recorded. So far ninety species have 
nested, among the more interesting being the Magpie Goose (Anseranas 
semipalmata), Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus columbianus bewickii), Ringed 
Teal (Anas leucophrys), New Zealand Scaup (Aythya nove-seelandia) , Lesset 
Scanp (Aythya affinis), Indian Comb Duck (Sarkidiornis melanotos melanotos), 
Common Golden-eye (Bucephala clangula clangula), Barrow’s Golden-eye 
(Bucephala islandica), Goosander (Mergus merganser merganser) and Smew 
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(Mergus albellus); a Spurwing Goose (Plectropterus gambensis gambensis) 
laid one infertile egg. At the time of writing there are some 650 young 
birds, and although it is early yet it seems likely there will be a record 
number of birds reared. 

The Bewick’s Swan was unfortunately disturbed from its nest by the 
visiting public during the early days of incubation and its five eggs were 
not hatched. I am pleased to say that she has started a second clutch 
and we hope to arrange for her to have a more peaceful time brooding 
the second lot of eggs. 


* * * 


THE RED-BILLED CHOUGH 
By S. Porter (Derby, England) 


Though the distribution of this bird covers an enormous area, from 
the West Coast of Ireland and the Iberian Peninsula, through Southern 
Europe and North Africa (a colony inhabiting one of the smaller 
Canary Isles), the mountain ranges of the Mediterranean, Syria, 
Abyssinia, Arabia, Southern Russia, Afghanistan, Central Asia, 
through the Himalayas to North-East China, its habitats are more or 
less remote localities required by the birds’ specialized economy. 

These are high cliff faces often rising sheer out of the sea or high 
altitudes on great mountain ranges, usually in the most lonely and 
desolate places of the world. Mountaineers have said that the Chough 
is the last avian inhabitant of the great peaks seen before reaching the 
utterly barren regions of snow and ice which will not support feathered 
or in fact any other kind of life. 

The following is taken from a recent book, The Sherpa and the Snow- 
man, by Charles Stonor, page 104 :— 

“‘Choughs were much in evidence to-day, and the two kinds found 
in the Himalayas were both the Red-billed (Tchong-moh to the 
Sherpas) and the Yellow-billed (or Tchong-Dzum) clever, happy 
birds, very characteristic of the Sherpa countryside, much as are the 
rooks amongst ourselves. The climbing expeditions meet them right 
up at 26,000 feet and even higher, though what takes them to altitudes 
that are totally devoid of life, it is hard to imagine. 

I had met them several times already, bustling about in the village 
fields, prodding in the ground with their long scimitar beaks, and 
streaming down the valleys in loose flocks on their way to their feeding 
grounds and back. Both kinds go together in casual association, but 
their habits are different, the red-billed do not find their way up so 
high, or in such large flocks, and they have a jackdaw-like call, as 
compared with the eerie banshee piping of their relative.”” And again, 
from the same source :— 

“My attention was called to a vast flock of yellow-billed choughs 
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swarming overhead, a thousand or more strong ; they were engaged 
in some spring courtship flight, spread out when we first saw them in 
a great dark cloud, like a drifting plume of smoke or a swarm of 
gigantic bees. Each and every bird of the flock, wing quills spread 
apart, was dipping and diving, planing and weaving, in and out of 
the cloud of its fellows, now solitary, now a member of a little group 
broken away and displaying as a unit. The whole assemblage was 
sometimes a continuous flock, sometimes splitting up into parties 
swarming together to reunite as a rounded whole or to straggle out 
streamer-wise. Surely this must be one of the most wonderful spring 
flights among birds. Even the hard-bitten Sherpas were impressed 
and stopped to watch as the choughs began to spiral in wide circles, 
until they soared away in silence, out of sight of the naked eye, at a 
height of anything between twenty-five and thirty thousand feet. 

It has become a common experience of mountaineering expeditions 
in the Himalayas to meet choughs and other birds at immense 
altitudes. Apparently the lack of oxygen and the conditions of the 
atmosphere has no effect on them at all ; an extraordinary condition 
of affairs for which the science of physiology does not so far give an 
explanation. 

To the ordinary outsider it suggests a remarkable body mechanism, 
whereby a quick-moving creature such as a bird, all of whose vital 
processes must act with such infinitely greater speed than our own, 
can climb to the thinnest atmosphere, where we can hardly scrape 
along with artificial helps, and in a matter of seconds adjust its every 
movement to a totally different set of outside stresses and strains.” 

Yet strange to say the Chough is equally at home down at sea- 
level on the stony beaches at the base of the cliffs in the few places 
where it survives in the British Isles. 

It is in the mountainous regions and on the cliff faces that one sees 
how useful is the long, slender down-curving bill which, with the legs 
and feet, look as if they had been cut out of coral, for not only do they 
look like red coral, but they have the feel and texture of that substance. 
The bill is quite different from that of any other member of the Crow 
family, except that of its near relative the Yellow-billed Chough, though 
with this bird it is shorter and less curved. Neither does any member 
of the Crow tribe use his beak with such facility. The Chough can 
use it to work round corners or under rocky ledges, for prying under 
flat stones, exploring fissures and crevices, seeking out insects which 
are forced to hide away from the bitter winds which so often blow at 
hurricane force in those high regions. 

In those lofty realms where our bird makes his home there is great 
competition in the plant world for an adequate anchorage, so there is 
little loose or free soil. It is matted and turfy and held together by the 
roots of rock plants. It is here that the Chough uses his beak as a 
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pickaxe to hack into these masses for insects or their pupae, which in 
the cold altitudes, lie torpid for long periods. 

I have watched the birds digging out tiny pockets of earth on cliff 
faces which contained the nests of minute ants and unearthing ground 
spiders which seem common in high places, it’s then that the beak 
is used as forceps or tweezers to pick out the edible bits in the debris. 
In fact the Chough seems to spend his time either probing, exploring, 
and excavating the stony world in which he lives in his never-ending 
search for food—or in aerial acrobatics. Though there may be swifter 
fliers, such as the dashing and meteor-like Peregrine or the speeding 
Alpine Swift, scything its way with incredible speed through the high 
atmosphere, and which must be the fastest flyer of all birds, few, 
if any, have the effortless and graceful flight of the Chough. 

It seems not so much to use its power of flight to get from one place 
to another, as for the sheer joy of flight alone, and incongruous as 
it may sound when speaking of a crow, its flight has the lightness of 
thistledown borne on the wind. Its displays of aerial prowess are 
enhanced by the settings in which they are given, which are in the 
most spectacular, majestic, awe-inspiring, and least frequented by 
man, of all the world’s most solitary and lonely places. 

Once common around the high cliff faces of our Southern and 
Western shores, the Chough has now, alas, been reduced to the 
status of one of our rarest breeding birds, colony after colony vanishing 
during the last 150 years. Its near extermination has been brought 
about by two main agencies, by the egg collectors who have almost 
every accessible nest marked down and who receive word from the 
local inhabitants when the eggs are ready for taking. The second 
reason for its rapid decline is shooting, firstly by scientific skin 
collectors in the nineteenth century and by that fraternity who found 
pleasure, and still do, in massacring our wild birds. In the last century 
sea-bird shooting was one of the favourite recognized “ sports ”’ for 
holiday makers, and guns and boats could be hired on the spot. 

In Cornwall and Wales the birds’ habit of digging has been its 
undoing. Farmers with cliff-land farms have seen the birds probing 
about in the newly-sown wheat or oat patches on the top of the 
cliffs and refusing to believe that the birds were not after the freshly 
planted seed were glad of an excuse to slaughter them. The belief 
that the birds eat grain is very prevalent in Cornwall, where a few 
pairs of Choughs still linger. 

Considering that the Red-billed, or Cornish Chough, as it used 
to be called in these Islands, is such an outstanding member of the 
Crow tribe and that it is so well known in folklore and tradition— 
Shakespeare speaks of ‘“‘the russet-pated Chough”’—it is very 
surprising how very little has been written about it in avicultural 
iterature. 
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In all the years of keeping birds I have never seen or heard of but 
one offered for sale and that was at a fantastic price. Yet they are 
sure to be seen at any of the larger bird shows in this country where 
the owner can be certain of getting a “‘ First” in the “ Large British 
Softbill ” class. In fact at a leading show in recent years I heard that 
nine had been entered for competition ! 

I had kept the other species, the Alpine or Yellow-billed, but gave 
them away to a local public aviary before embarking on a long voyage 
abroad. I was rather sorry about this afterwards, for the birds turned 
out to be a true pair and nested every year and hatched young, 
but failed to rear them as they were not supplied with suitable 
food. 

However, within recent years a pair were known to be on sale, 
and it was more or less to save their lives that I bought them. When 
I got them home they certainly looked a ‘“ poor buy’. Owing to 
unsuitable food which lacked the necessary vitamins, there were 
large areas of the plumage which lacked pigment, being a dirty putty 
colour instead of the normal glossy purple-black. The naturally 
brilliant coral-coloured beaks and legs were pale and dull, especially 
in the male bird, whose bill was overgrown and who had a nasty 
chesty cough. The hen’s beak was badly crossed which made it 
difficult for her to feed. 

On being put into a large aviary with rocks and gravel, a large 
bath, plenty of room to fly about and a shed (which they loved), 
their joy knew no bounds. For the first few weeks they spent their 
time alternately bathing and whetting their beaks on the flat stones 
in order to get them into the proper shape again. 

The discovery of the opening which leads into the shed was the 
source of great interest to the birds. At first they discussed the matter 
on the ground, then flew on to the bottom ledge of the opening, 
craning their necks inside so far that they nearly fell over, all the 
while conversing with each other. Sometimes the cock would push 
the hen in and she seemingly terrified would rush out and then try 
to push the cock in. This went on for a day or more and when at 
last they decided it held no terrors for them, they simply loved it, 
mainly I think because out of a window they could see if any one 
approached from the house. Tamer or more charming birds I never 
had. They are quite without fear. 

The Chough from all accounts is a bird with a happy disposition ; 
though most birds of the Crow family are quick-witted (they have 
to be to survive), intelligent and cunning, some have a sense of 
humour—but this bird is quite different, it seems to dance its way 
through life, always happy, light and airy, full of grace and gaiety. 
It is interested in what one does, but the interest shown does not give 
the impression of noseyness. There is always a joyous welcome when 
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one comes in sight, though they often remain silent when a stranger 
appears. 

In the spring of 1956 the birds went to nest in half of a large 
barrel which had been cut in two and placed end up on a platform 
near the top of the aviary. A large hole had been cut in the side of 
the barrel and the whole simulated a small cave. This was taken 
to with alacrity. Soon the birds had a large structure built in the 
centre of which was a small depression about the size of an ordinary 
Blackbird’s nest, and in time five eggs were laid. These were duly 
incubated but, alas, failed to hatch, as they proved to be infertile. 
This was no doubt owing to the low condition of the birds which 
had been looked after during my prolonged illness by someone who, 
though professing to be an ardent aviculturist, had neglected the birds, 
and finally let me down altogether, until my kind friend Fred Logan 
stepped into the breach. 

During this nesting period the cock became extremely aggressive, 
in fact he has never lost his pugnacity. He had a specialized and 
cunning method of attack. As soon as he felt one’s eyes were not on 
him, he made lightning dashes for one’s head, which he attacked 
with his feet, inflicting quite nasty abrasions. 

The attempt at reproduction seemed to give him added confidence 
and he became very aggressive towards humans he knew, though I 
could never decide if this was really pure bad temper or just very 
aggressive and boisterous play. When he got himself worked up he 
would crouch on the ground, feet well apart, feathers standing on end, 
head between his legs and wings alternately waving in a kind of 
rowing motion. His attacks on humans greatly annoyed the hen, who 
would take a flying shot at him and knock him on to the ground, 
where the pair, a tangled ball of feathered fury, would fight it out. 
In a few minutes after this was over they would be their own friendly 
selves towards each other. 

Bathing they love, and if by accident they have been closed in their 
shed for a period of several hours, they both indulge in repeated 
bathing which lasts for an hour or so. 

They live mainly on a good insectivorous mixture with as much 
live food as possible. Unlike other members of the Crow family they 
refuse any type of vegetable food, even cheese in bulk they disdain, 
though I use it, finely grated, in their food. Nearly all 
insectivorous birds like cheese, especially Jays and their kindred. 
As mentioned before, in a wild state Choughs feed to a great extent 
on the contents of the nests of small species of ants, but my birds when 
given “‘ uncleaned ”’ ant eggs in bulk with nest debris and living ants, 
were simply terrified and have always remained so, keeping as far 
as possible from the container. They are very fond of mealworms 
and woodlice. 
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The Choughs live amicably with a pair of Blue Crossoptilons, 
though perhaps “ amicably” is hardly the right word .. . “* armed 
truce” would perhaps be better. I am sure they would be unsafe with 
any other birds, either their own size or smaller. The Crossoptilons live 
in a state of haughty disdain, ignoring the Choughs, as far as possible 
until the latter tweak their long flowing tails. However, with young 
Crossoptilons it’s quite a different matter. These are chased and 
chivvied and generally tormented until they hide away and would 
rather starve than come out of their hiding place. 

Many so-called sub-species of the Red-billed Chough exist in the 
imagination of scientific ornithologists, five being recognized in the 
U.S.S.R. alone, the differences being usually in the length of the 
third primaries, the central tail-feathers, or the legs ; these being 
only a question of millimetres. But to casual observers the whole genus 
appears to be more or less uniform. 


‘ 


* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND. 


The Cambridge French West Africa Expedition, working in the 
Gabon, has sent two Cameroon Spotted Honey-Guides (Indicator 
maculatus stictithorax), the first of the Indicatoridae to be received here. 
This race, like most of the Honey-Guides, is not brightly coloured, 
rather resembling a very small and dull coloured hen Satin Bower 
Bird in general pattern, but for a variety of reasons the family is of 
great interest. 

The Honey-Guides are a small family (eleven species according to 
Friedmann; thirteen according to Peters) of four genera and all 
inhabit Africa with the exception of the Orange-rumped of the 
Himalayas and a race of it ranging from northern Assam to northern 
Burma, and the Malayan Honey-Guide of Siam, the Malay peninsula, 
Sumatra and some adjacent islands. 

The habit of guiding ratels (honey badgers) and human beings to 
bees’ nests is known to occur in the Greater Honey-Guide and the 
Variegated or Scaly-throated. The guiding call of the former is a 
chattering noise. This appears to be the best known of the family and 
has a wide range over Africa southward of the Sahara wherever the 
habitat is suitable. 

The birds appear not so much interested in honey as in the comb and 
larvae of bees which, of course, they could not obtain unaided, and it is 
only after the ratel or man has taken the bees’ nest that the bird 
(almost always alone, but occasionally there are two) comes to feed 
on the remaining fragments. Bees and other insect life are also eaten. 
The Greater Honey-Guide is, according to Friedmann, known to be 
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brood-parasitic on thirty-five different bird species including Barbets, 
Woodpeckers, Kingfishers, Bee-eaters, Wood Hoopoes, Hoopoes, 
Thrushes, Starlings, Weavers, Swallows, Ant-eater Chats and Sparrows. 
All known eggs are white. 

The young of at least some Honey-Guides are furnished with a sharp 
hook on both upper and lower mandibles, these hooks dropping off 
after some days. Whether the hooks are employed in the killing or 
ejection of the foster parents’ young is not known. It would surely be 
very difficult in the case of some hole-nesting foster parents for the 
Honey-Guide chick to evict the others, but whatever the method, and 
there is evidence of both, the Honey-Guide is eventually the sole 
survivor of the brood. 

The Greater, Lesser, and Lyre-tailed perform flights in which a 
noise is made, presumably by the outer tail-feathers, when the bird 
dives. The skin of these birds is said to be very tough—evidently a 
protection against the stings of bees. 

Since the foster parents never eat honeycomb, the young Honey- 
Guide cannot feed on it until it is able to fend for itself, when, presum- 
ably, it learns by watching the adults. Why there should be this 
desire for bees’ wax and how it is digested ; how the guiding process 
was evolved and how ratels and native people could originally have 
learned that it was advantageous to follow a chattering bird are among 
the many problems concerning these strange birds investigated by Dr. 
Herbert Friedmann, but although a great deal of information about 
them is set forth in his work, ‘“‘ The Honey-Guides ” (United States 
National Museum Bulletin 208), much remains to be discovered. 

Honey-Guides have been kept in captivity. Mr. Sydney Porter wrote 
of an immature Greater Honey-Guide that he rescued and kept in 
Southern Rhodesia (A.M. 1927, p. 152) which he referred to as the 
Yellow-throated, but he was not alone in making this mistake, for the 
young of this species is so different in plumage from either parent that 
for a long time it was considered another species. Friedmann says, “‘ A 
South African aviculturist, W. R. Carthew, informs me that he has 
kept both greater and lesser honey-guides for over a year. . .”’. 

Other birds new to the Collection are a pair of the Malayan Bustard- 
Quail (Turnix suscitator atrogularis) presented by Mr. G. H. Newmark, 
who also sent an Orange-headed Ground Thrush and a Black Racquet- 
tailed Magpie; and an Eastern Waxwing (Bombycilla garrulus central- 
asiae) presented, together with a pair of Crested Black Buntings, a 
Fohkien Grey-headed Crow-Tit and a Grey Starling, by Dr. K. C. 
Searle. Messrs. Brooke Bond have given two Baillon’s Aracaris and 
two Purple-crested Touracos ; three Common, three Ring-necked, and 
two Mongolian Pheasants have been received in exchange. 

The Bustard-Quail are not, of course, Quail, but are of the same 
Order as the Bustards, Cranes, Rails, Kagu, etc. The females are 
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larger and more boldly coloured than the males and are said to be 
very pugnacious during the breeding season. The males incubate 
the eggs and care for the young. Members of this family are also known 
as Button Quail or Hemipodes, and the Andalusian (T. sylvatica) of 
north-western Africa and the southern parts of Spain and Portugal has 
on three occasions been found in England, but these were generally 
regarded as escaped birds, though, as Newton says, “ easily satisfied 
persons have admitted the species as a ‘ British Bird ’.” 

The Eastern Waxwing is much like the more westerly bird, but a 
little paler and greyer. 

Three Snowy Owls, the first to be bred in the Gardens, have been 
reared, two by a pair of Spotted Eagle-Owls and one by the parents 
which have nested each year for several years, but have not previously 
kept the chicks alive for more than a day or two. The Malayan Glossy 
Starlings sent by Dr. Searle several years ago have reared two young, 
one in each nest. This starling was bred in 1931 by Mr. A. H. Isenberg 
in California (A.M. 1931, p. 23), but has not, so far as I know, ever 
before been bred in this country. The young are quite unlike either 
parent, being grey on the upper parts and whitish streaked with dark 
grey underneath—rather like a female Amethyst Starling. The nests 
were built in a crevice of the rockwork. 

The Black-throated Cardinals have built five nests and hatched a few 
young ones, but have not yet succeeded in rearing any. The old 
breeding pair of Green-winged King Parrakeets have bred only one 
this year ; four Quaker Parrakeets, yet another Swainson’s x Red- 
collared Lorikeet, Cockatiels, Masked Lovebirds, another Green- 
backed x Grey-headed Gallinule and some Pheasants have also been 
bred. A pair of Sarus Cranes nested but did not hatch their two eggs. 

One King Penguin chick has been hatched and a second pair are 
still incubating an egg. ; 

A North American White-headed (or Bald) Eagle has died after 
nineteen years in the Gardens. The oldest inhabitant among the birds 
of prey is a Bateleur Eagle that came in 1919. 

The White-necked Picathartes sent from Sierra Leone four months 
ago has died from tuberculosis, a disease which it may have contracted 
in Africa, for Blount states that, in domestic fowls, ‘‘ Except in those 
rare instances where the infection is passed via the egg to the chick, the 
natural incubation period is long, never less than five months.” 
Whether the incubation period is the same in smaller birds is not known, 
but the disease is generally associated with aged birds. 

Looking through the 1927 volume of the Magazine I noticed an 
article by Miss Knobel describing a visit to Mr. Spedan Lewis’ collec- 
tion of owls at Wargrave. Mention was made of a tame Turkestan 
Eagle-Owl, a bird which came here in 1950 and which until this year 
has laid and incubated a single egg each summer. 
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BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The fifty-eighth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Monday, 
gth September, 1957, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Mr. G. T. Iles. 

Members of the Club: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, Miss J. Barnes, P. C. 
Bath, A. W. Bolton, Miss K. Bonner, W. Brain, Captain A. A. Clarence, 
C. W. G. Creed, Sqd.-Leader C. Everitt, Mrs. C. Everitt, Miss R. M. 
Ezra, A. W. E. Fletcher, Miss S. A. Fothergill, Miss E. G. Ganner, 
J. C. Garratt, Mrs. O. S. Gent, Dr. E. F. Gleadow, F. Grant, A. V. 
Griffiths, H. J. Harman, M. Scott Henderson, M. Hessey, Miss S. I. 
Hobday, H. J. Indge, Mrs. P. Ingram, F. E. B. Johnson, F. T. Jones, 
Miss S. R. Joseph, Miss E. M. Knobel, Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, 
Dr. F. B. Lake, E. C. Lewis, Mrs. E. M. Lonsdale, P. H. Maxwell, 
A. F. Moody, F. Mosford, G. S. Mottershead, K. A. Norris, A. A. 
Prestwich, S. Sanderson, R. C. J. Sawyer, A. C. Soanes, E. O. Squire, 
E. N. T. Vane, C. H. Wastell, Mrs. C. H. Wastell, Mrs. G. Wheatley. 

Guest of the Club: Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount Alan- 
brooke, K.G., G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O. 

Guests: B. T. Askew, A. Bangay, Mrs. A. Bangay, Mrs. M. E. 
Blundell, A. R. Bull, A. Cameron (Wellington, N.Z.), Mrs. D. Carson- 
Roberts, R. H. A. Caunt, B. Chadwick, Mrs. M. Davies, Mrs. S. 
Demel, L. G. Ellis, Mrs. L. G. Ellis, Miss H. Frampton, Major J. 
Fletcher, Mrs. J. C. Garratt, Mrs. E. F. Gleadow, G. Gould, Mrs. H. 
Gould, L. W. Hill, Mrs. L. W. Hill, Miss R. Hill, Mrs. F. E. B. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. B. Lake, M. H. Letts (Auckland, N.Z.), Mrs. E. C. 
Lewis, Miss D. G. Lonsdale, Mrs. A. F. Moody, E. E. Morrell, 
Mrs. J. F. Rodgers, F. H. Rudkin (California), Mrs. F. H. Rudkin, 
P. W. Seligman, Mrs. P. W. Seligman, R. Stone, Mrs. E. N. T. Vane. 

Members of the Club, 48 ; guests, 37 ; total, 85. 

After the Loyal Toast, the Hon. Secretary proposed the health of 
Gerald Iles, a founder member of the Club, who is due to sail for 
Montreal on gth October. 

The Chairman welcomed Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Rudkin, just arrived 
from California, and expressed the pleasure of all in the attendance 
of Miss Knobel and E. N. T. Vane, both of whom were in process of 
recovering from serious illnesses. 

Introducing the speaker for the evening the Chairman recalled 
that it was the third occasion on which Lord Alanbrooke had visited 
the Club for the purpose of showing films. 

Lord Alanbrooke then showed two of his coloured films taken in 
Spain and Holland, in May, 1956. The first was devoted to the 
Bee-eater, Black-winged Stilt, Pratincole, and Purple Heron; and 
the second dealt with the Long-eared Owl, Great Crested Grebe, 
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Black-tailed Godwit, Spoonbill, Black Tern, and Ruffs at a display- 
ground. 

Needless to say both films were of the very high standard we associate 
with Lord Alanbrooke. The large audience showed by its prolonged 
applause that it fully appreciated the patience and skill of the photo- 
grapher in securing so many remarkable pictures. 

The next meeting of the Club is on Monday, 11th November. 


ArTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Dr. W. C. Osman Hill, Prosector, Zoological Society of London, 
has been seconded to Emory University, Georgia, U.S.A. 


* * * 


Karl Plath, Curator of Birds, Brookfield Zoo, Chicago, has been 
made an Honorary Curator, Chicago Natural History Museum. 


* * * 


There are now 26 Emus in the Chester Zoo. Last year’s successful 
experiment with an incubator was repeated and fifteen young have 
been reared this year. 

* * * 

Ronald J. E. Horsham has been mainly responsible for the formation 
of the Zoological Society of South Africa. It is intended that the 
new Zoo in Cape Town shall rank with the best in the world. 

* * * 


G. A. Gjessing, Drammen, Norway, reports the following reared : 
6 Stanleys, 3 Rock Pebblers, 6 Black-cheeked, and 2 Peach-faced 
Lovebirds ; two hen Chinese Painted Quail on eggs, and one with 
three chicks_ten days old. 
* * * 


Gerald T. Iles, Superintendent of the Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, 
Manchester, since 1933, has been appointed first Director of the new 
City of Montreal Zoological Park. The Park will cover an area of 
400 acres and $9.000,000 have been allotted for its development. 

* * * 

L. J. Praill, Hereford, has bred four All-green Parrakeets (Brotogeris 
lirica). The first breeder in Great Britain was Dr. L. Lovell-Keays 
who had a nest of four reared in 1914: and Wesley T. Page bred three 
in 1918, after several broods were hatched but not reared. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


David Reid-Henry held a very successful show of bird paintings 
at the City of Leicester Museum and Art Gallery, 28th August—29th 
September, 1957. Amongst the paintings exhibited were the originals of 
a dozen coloured plates that have been published in the Magazine. 


* * * 


G. Anderdon, Taunton, has bred a hitherto unrecorded hybrid, 
Grey Singing Finch X Zebra Finch (white): also an uncommon 
cross, Bicheno’s Finch x Zebra Finch (fawn). The latter hybrid 
was bred by R. Ellis, of London, 1888: and by L. W. Hawkins, 
West Dulwich, in 1903, one reared, and in 1904, two. 


* * * 


In 1936 the Edinburgh Zoo received six Night Herons from Canada. 
They reared several broods in an aviary and in 1950 some of the 
young birds were released. They did not leave the Park and built 
nests in the trees surrounding the Sea Lions’ Pool. Now about thirty 
of these birds form a free colony, nesting regularly. 


* * * 


Allen Silver continues to breed Golden-mantled Rosellas and 
Stanleys with considerable success—please note, none for sale! The 
Rosellas, now somewhat aged, have reared a brood of three (the 
smallest number any of the three hens used over the years has reared). 
This now makes 72 young reared in the same aviary and box, since 
the first pair was obtained from Tom Goodwin many years ago. 
The Stanleys reared four in 1955, six in 1956, and five this year ; 
and a 1955 female paired to an adult Australian male has at first 
attempt reared six. 


* * ok 


Breeding reports.—Sqd.-Ldr. C. Everitt, Green Cardinal, three 
four-day-old chicks washed out of the nest in a rainstorm: Black- 
crested Finch, one of the two flying young was lost as the result of the 
storm, three more in the nest now; Pretty Warbling Finch, two 
hatched and thriving. Lord Gerard, Black-breasted or Banded Plover 
(Lonifer tricolor), two reared of three hatched. R. C. J. Sawyer, the 
young Roulroul was fully reared. B. C. Turner, Virginian Cardinal, 
three eggs, one hatched by a canary died within twenty-four hours ; 
the other two hatched by parents died after two and four days. 


* * * 


Erratum.—The young Plover reported as hatched at the Wassenaar 
Zoo (page 141) were not Spur-winged but Black-breasted. 


A. A. P. 
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REVIEWS 


AUDUBON WESTERN BIRD GUIDE. By Ricuarp H. Povucu. 
Published by Doubleday and Company, New York, 1957. Price 
4 dollars 95 cents. 


This is a companion to Mr. Pough’s two previous books—Audubon 
Bird Guide which covers small land birds of Eastern and Central 
North America from Southern Texas to Central Greenland, and 
Audubon Water Bird Guide which comprises water, game, and large land 
birds of the same areas. The present volume comprises land, water, 
and game birds of Western North America, including Alaska, from 
Mexico to Bering Strait and the Arctic Ocean. Of the 614 species 
included in the book, 203 are exclusively western, and these are 
described fully with information concerning nests, habits, and range. 
For the other 411 the range only is given as they have already been 
described by the author in his books on eastern birds, and the page 
references of these are given. There are 340 drawings in colour by 
Don Eckelberry, some species are shown in flight, for others the com- 
parison of mature and immature birds, plumage at different seasons, 
or male and female are given. There are also a large number of line 
drawings by Terry M. Shortt, mostly of birds in flight. The informa- 
tion is clearly and concisely given and the book is a worthy addition 
to the author’s previous bird guides. 

P. B-S. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIRDKEEPING. By D. H. S. Rispon. 
Published by Cage Birds, London, 1957. Price 15s. net. 


Mr. Risdon’s first words in his general introduction are: ‘‘ This 
book is for the beginner in birdkeeping. It is not for the more 
experienced aviculturist.”” A very good book indeed it is for those who 
are starting to keep birds, but it also contains much of interest and use 
to those who are more experienced. For one thing, the author explains 
clearly the difference between “‘ species ’’ and “‘ variety ’°—a confusion 
between the two terms is surprisingly frequently made. The birds 
which are possessed by those who read Mr. Risdon’s book should be 
happier birds, for all through he stresses the importance of watching 
them closely and so ensuring their health and well-being. He points 
out what to look out for and what to do about it, and his book contains 
many details not to be found in other publications on the subject. 


P. B-S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NOTES 


A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF FAILURES IN REARING SUPERB SPREOS 


I am having trouble with my brood of Superb Spreos and looking through the 
past records it seems that very often the birds give up feeding the young just before 
they fledge. This is just what has happened with mine and I am wondering if my 
findings might be an explanation of the cause of other peoples’ trouble. 

The females laid in the one nest a total of seven eggs, six of which hatched. All 
four birds in the aviary fed the young devotedly and paid no attention to my man, 
even taking mealworms from his fingers and flying directly with them into the nest. 
They did not seem to resent my examining the nest daily and this daily examination 
revealed a dead young one when they were about fifteen a old. It was plump and 
well-fed looking and had I not been post-mortem minded I might have just thought 
that it had died of chilling, or something, for the old birds had already cut down on 
the feeding. I opened it and found that its trachea was just about full of gapeworms ; 
I counted over thirty couples. The old birds had now given up feeding altogether 
and next day I brought the remaining four into the house (one had disappeared). 
To my mind the parents had given up feeding because the young were too sick to 
gape for food and not because of any interference on my part, for this had been 
going on all the time. 

Two of the young cnes were very sick and gasped continuously. None gaped for 
food and it was a matter of prizing open the bill and force- feeding all the time. 
In any case they were too old to gape for a human foster-parent. By the second day 
one young one refused to swallow the food put into its pharynx and died the next 
day. One of the others has a broken femur and unfortunately this one seems to 
be the most likely to survive. One of the others has wilted a bit, but I do hope I 
can save at least some. 

They share a big planted aviary, 80 feet by 30 feet, with a pair of Green Peafowl, 
and although it has only been in use for one year, it must be pretty well infected. 
I intend to disinfect it by killing off the earthworms with Mowrah meal and reduce 
the risk of gapes and of blackhead in the peafowl. Tom SPENCE. 


* * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BREEDING BLUE ROBINS—A PLAGUE OF FOXES 


The hen of a pair of Blue Robins kept in a cage which had made a nest and laid 
eggs, refused to tolerate the cock after four days, so I removed him to save his life. 
The hen then incubated and reared four excellent young, two cocks and two hens, 
which are now independent; she is rebuilding the nest. In the meantime the 
cock has been paired to another hen in an aviary and has five more youngsters by 
her. Unfortunately this second hen still seems to want him to help with the domestic 
duties and I hesitate to borrow him either to return to hen No. 1 or to a third hen 
which has also built in a cage and is calling for a cock all day. A fourth hen, also 
in a cage, and paired to her brother, has eggs, but does not appear to be sitting ; 
maybe she is shy and comes off the nest when I am about. 

We have a plague of foxes here this year which have pretty well wiped out domestic 
poultry in the neighbourhood and are also destroying cats—bless them ! Unfortu- 
nately they are causing me some anxiety by digging at the foundations of my pigeon 
lofts and aviaries and must go the way of all flesh. One got itself shut up in the 
garage, where at the risk of blowing the tyres off the cars, I shot it. One morning 
when I went out to supply breakfast to the baby Robins (5 a.m.) I met a young dog 
fox ambling down the front path. When he saw me, he merely turned aside and 
strolled down another path, which has taught me never to go out in the morning 
without a gun. As we are in a very much “ built-up” area, I suppose the lack of 
rabbits is driving the foxes into the vicinity of human habitation, in search of other 
forms of food. K. A. Norris. 
ELMSTONE, 

HIGHFIELD Roap, 
PuRLEY, SURREY. 
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THE AVICULTURAL SOCIETY’S WATERFOWL RINGS 


Members sometimes ask to be told the size of the Society’s rings required for 
“the various ”? ducks and geese, and while the table published from time to time in 
the Magazine is a good general guide, it is clearly impracticable to include all the 
species in it—even if anyone is able and willing to measure a number of tarsi of each 
of “ the various ” waterfowl. 

Keepers of waterfowl should judge for themselves the requisite sizes, and a simple 
rule is that the ring must move freely up and down the tarsus, but must not be so 
large as to slip easily off the foot. It should not, of course, fit tightly. 

A number of Mallard rings are received from time to time, but I cannot under- 
stand why anyone should want to put the Avicultural Society’s rings on these or on 
any other common native species. The scheme is surely intended for members and 
others wishing to keep foreign or the rarer native waterfowl full-winged so that if, 
for an unlikely instance, a stray Barrow’s Golden-eye is found and it is wearing one 
of the Society’s rings, it will be proved not to be a new bird for the British List, and 
ornithologists will be spared a certain amount of doubt, not to say grief. 


J. J. YEALLAND. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
REGENT’s PARK, 
Lonpon, N.W. 1. 


ESCAPED BIRDS 


I am writing a book on introduced animals and birds in the British Isles, and should 
be very grateful for any information about full-winged waterfowl allowed their 
freedom at present. I am particularly interested in birds that have started to breed 
away from their home estates, but information about any well established free- 
living waterfowl, except for Canada Geese, Egyptian Geese at Holkham, and 
Mandarin Ducks at Virginia Water, would be welcome. 

I should also be grateful for information about free-living birds other than water- 
fowl which have started to nest away from their home estates. 


R. S. R. Frvrer. 
DrirTs, 


CHINNOR HILL, 
OxForRD. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


G. Asuinc, 5 Ronald Avenue, Cascade, Trinidad, B.W.I. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
M. C. Baxter, Hatch End, Ham Street, Ham, Surrey. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
Mrs. A. C. Bir ve Souza, Kilindini Road, P.O. Box 1264, Mombasa, Kenya. Pro- 
posed by J. V. Rouillard. 
E:wyn E. Brooks, 3455 South Hoover Street, Los Angeles 7, Calif., U.S.A. Pro- 
posed by W. B. Frostick. 
Prer-FrANcEscO CALLEGaRI, Via Barbiani 6, Ravenna, Italy. Proposed by Miss P. 
Barclay-Smith. 
A. E. CLaypen, 1 Westfield Terrace, Tadcaster, Yorks. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
J. Ciece, 135 Lower Mickletown, Methley, Nr. Leeds, Yorks. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
R. I. Harrison, 165 Southfield Road, Middlesbrough, Yorks. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. ~ 
Mrs. Seymour Heat.ey, Churchtown House, Churchtown, Dundrum, Co. Dublin, 
Eire. Proposed by R. G. Kirkham. 
L. W. Hit, Cotswold Botanical Gardens, Bourton-on-Water, Glos. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
E. G. Marsu, Cuckoo Paddock, Nempnett, Blagdon, Nr. Bristol. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Mrs. E. G. Marsu, Cuckoo Paddock, Nempnett, Blagdon, Nr. Bristol. Proposed by 
A. A, Prestwich. 
Patrick MeEnicuint, Philadelphia Zoological Garden, 34th Street and Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Penn., U.S.A. Proposed by John A. Griswold. 
J. T. Nicuotts, 83 Gow Street, Padstow, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
T. C. Owen, Upper Hilcot Farm, Withington, Nr. Chelmsford, Glos. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
H. G. Patmer, The Shrubbery, 115 Roman Road, Birstall, Leicestershire. Pro- 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
G. Parker, 23 Hudson Street, Newton Park, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
Daviw G. PeTENcILL, 518 N. First Street, Libertyville, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Karu PLATH. 
H. D. Porter, 164 Park Road, Bearwood, Smethwick. Proposed by P. A. Birch. 
/Dr. J. Quingue, 70 rue Mamarck, Paris 18e, France. Proposed by A. Decoux. 
-E. G. Rosson, 114. Woodlands Avenue, Eastcote, Ruislip, Middx. Proposed by 
E. N. T. Vane. 
M. L. Rourwtacu, 12 Harrow Road, Somerton Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 
_ Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
- SANDERSON, 89 Darby Street, Lower Dale Road, Derby. Proposed by Miss K. 
nner. 
> 23314594 THomson, T. R., A.C.C. att. R.F., H.M. Tower, London, E.C. 3. Pro- 
' posed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Brian C. Turner, M.B.O.U., 14 Heath Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. Proposed by 
2 Miss K. Bonner. 
av. R. Uruwatt-Bouveriz, Grange Farm, Great Linford, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
© Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
7) Dr. P. vAN DER BrEGGEN, “ Wittenstein,’” Kamperveen, Holland. Proposed by 
R. R. P. van der Mark. 
vAN ScHALKwyK, P.O. Box 195, Uitenhage, C.P., South Africa. Proposed by 
) J. H. Walmsley. 
) Dav K. Wetuersee R.D. Hampton, Conn., U.S.A. Proposed by Otis Wade. 
© Major J. A. R. Wise, Tregye Farm House, Carnon Downs, Truro, Cornwall. Pro- 
© posed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Ss. H. Woops, 37 Tytherton Road, Tufnell Park, London, N. 19. Proposed by A. A. 
| Prestwich. 


NEW MEMBERS 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


P. C. Batu, to Park Farm, Roxton, Beds. 
WRY, US 4 gee to New York Zoological Society, Bronx Park, New York 60, 
N.Y. 
A. V. Grirrirus, to Dol-llan, Llandyssul, Cards. 
G. H. Newmark, F.Z.S., to 20 Chalfont Court, Baker Street, London, N.W. 1. 
J. J. STROLLO, to Box 6344, Honolulu 18, Hawaii. 
. W. TwELL, to 82 Berkeley Avenue, Chesham, Bucks. 
Mrs. Grace WHEATLEY, to 57 Cadogan Place, London, S.W. 1. 
D. P. Wyatt, to 168 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. Prestwicu, 
61 CHASE Roap, Oaxwoop, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 


(1) Pair Wood Duck (Aix sponsa), (2) various smal] varieties of Quail, other than 
Chinese Painted.—Major J. M. SeryeEantson, Yed Hill, Ringwood, Hants. 


FOR SALE 


Handbook of British Birds, Witherby, 5 vols. (as new) ; Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign 
Birds, W. T. Greene, 1883 ; Rose Annual iat (1950-1957) 8 vols. ; AvicULTURAL MaGa- 
ZINE, vols. 54-62.—Offers to H. J. Rassin, 33 Kingsway, Wembley. 


1957 hand-reared waterfowl: Carolina, Tufted, Red-crested Pochard, Wigeon, 
Chiloe Wigeon.—C. D. Weston, Bradgate House, ’Grosby, Leicestershire. 


WATERFOWL RINGS 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 
All Waterfowl in collections, both public and private, should carry them 
Revised prices 
Price per dozen, 
= a 
Size. d. 
2-3 Teal 
3 Wigeon . 
4 Mallard, Pintail, etc. 
4-5 Smaller geese 
5 Greylag . 
Requests for rings should be ittatned to tire Hon. Sunnis, Avicultural Society, 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1, from whom 
particulars can be obtained. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 
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